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GR LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


good ancestors 


arlier this winter, Canada's best known and most trusted 

environmentalist, David Suzuki, declared modern 

environmentalism a failure. The span of Suzuki's lifework 
— from biologist to public intellectual and environmental- 
ist — testifies to an epic struggle. Namely, that the emergence 
of modern environmentalism and expanding environmental 
consciousness has coincided with the relentless expansion of 
petro-capitalism and ecological catastrophe. According to a 
recent study by the Climate Accountability Institute, half of 
all greenhouse gas emissions since the 1750s were produced in 
just the last 25 years. 

Making sense of this fact pushes us beyond the ken of 
conventional green politics. Following Suzuki's call for a "shift 
in paradigm,” we must understand capitalism not as a range 
of options (choosing between this form of capitalism or some 
better one) but as a system of human and ecological relations 
with unyielding parameters: commodification, exploitation, 
dispossession, accumulation, profit, control. It's a system 
dependent on endless growth, heaving from one crisis to the 
next. 

The dream of a well-regulated market has become a night- 
mare. As the fifth report by the Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change made clear in October, the human role in 
global climate change is incontestable — and the consequences 
dire. And yet this appears of little consequence to politicians. 

Speaking before the Economic Club of Canada in early 
December, federal opposition leader Thomas Mulcair referred 
to the energy sector as “the motor of the Canadian economy" 
Given such a vehicle, an economic outlook that honours 
the atmosphere for future generations is unthinkable. Since 
ecological sanity is incompatible with the Canadian motor, we 
shouldn't be surprised that even Stephen Harper's parliamentary 
opposition backs the construction ofa pipeline to carry tarsands 
bitumen across Indigenous lands to the east coast. 

Meanwhile, in a commentary published in Canadian Living a 
few months ago, Margaret Atwood suggested, "It's no longer a 
question of green versus commerce: We really are all in it together 
when it comes to air, water, earth, and fire. We're in the soup. It's 
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a shared soup and we'll have to work together to get out of it.” 

But is our world a shared soup? Are the 90 companies, includ- 
ing Shell Oil, that are responsible for two-thirds of historic 
greenhouse gas emissions "in it together" with members of the 
Athabasca Chipewyan First Nation, who are currently waging 
a legal battle against Shell's poisonous tarsands operations? 

If addressing our ecological predicament means staring down 
the twinned realities of capitalist production and ongoing col- 
onialism, it's little wonder many people are unmotivated to act. 
Trying to replace the most powerful economic system in world 
history has an onerous sound to it, especially at a time when it's 
not enough to get your kids off to school in the morning — you 
also have to defend the school from closure, juggle three jobs, 
and monitor your Facebook feed. 

In this context, a defiant recognition of the fact we are living 
in history is essential. Just as collective struggles from the Civil 
Rights movement to the South African anti-apartheid campaign 
reveal how people have transformed the world in hitherto 
unimaginable ways, we are compelled today, in the midst of a 
coast-to-coast Indigenous resurgence, to reclaim our capacity 
to alter history. 

It’s no accident that the foreclosure of possibility, the sense 
that there is no alternative, is driven into us at every turn. 
Fatalism is a mechanism of social control. In exploring past 
struggles, we can kick through the present darkness to glimpse 
the explosive potential of our aspirations. 

Through historical reckoning, we can move beyond our frus- 
trated and atomized sense of urgency to the forms of relationship- 
building and careful, strategic organizing that might allow us to 
become the ancestors future generations demand that we be. 


ANDREW LOEWEN, EDITOR/PUBLISHER 
andrew@briarpatchmagazine.com 
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This Canadian life 


MY CONGRATULATIONS. I was 
energized, nourished, and exhausted by 
the articles in the November/December 
2013 issue. You presented important 
information engagingly on many essential 
parts of Canadian life: the depopulation of 
the Maritimes; the analysis of the politics 
of precarious employment; the need for 
unions to fundamentally question the 
present economic tenets of our society; 
the scandalous sellout of parts of our 
country to nuclear and uranium industries 
with the full acquiescence of federal and 
provincial governments. 

As an old person, I am given a ray of 
hope when I see the analysis and engage- 
ment of younger people. Thank you. 

BRUNA NOTA 
Toronto, ON 


Unions in the hot seat 

YOUR NATIONAL labour roundtable 
lacked any discussion of climate change, 
climate justice, just transition, “green 
jobs,” the environment, ecology, or 
eco-socialism. The issue of climate 
change presents both a vital motivational 
theme and an institutional challenge to 
organized labour. So far, labour’s response 
to this challenge and opportunity has 
been uninspired and uninspiring, to 
say the least. The ecological crisis 
compels us to rethink not only labour’s 


As an old person | am 
given a ray of hope when 
| see the analysis and 
engagement of younger 
people. Thank you.” 


organizational strategies and priorities 

but the commodity status of both labour 
and the environment. 

TOM WALKER 

Vancouver, B.C. 


Editorials without finance 

YOUR EDITORIAL (“Against nos- 
talgia,” November/December 2013) 
discusses recent qualitative changes 
in the world economy, but you omit 
two of the most significant. First is the 
development of a world labour market 
which allowed international capital to 
deindustrialize North America. This 
development caused unemployment and 
wage reductions here and put unions on 
the defensive. 

Associated with this was the emergence 
of finance capital as the major force in late 
20th-century capitalism. From the mid- 
1970s to the 1990s, capital investment in 
productive enterprises in the U.S. dropped 
sharply. At the same time, large capital funds 
were used to buy out and rationalize smaller, 
productive manufacturing — another attack 
on labour. Meanwhile, an increasing finan- 
cial surplus allowed bankers to amass even 
more money by manipulating their various 
investment funds (scams) — which crashed 
in the crisis of 2008. 

With these two moves, international 
capital has entered a new phase in its life- 


style. Your suggestion that working people, 
in response, must take opportunities for 
careful and widespread changes locally 
makes a lot of sense. Several of the nations 


of Latin America are doing just this. 
ROBERT WILD 


Salt Spring Island, B.C. 


the first point was raised but finance 
capital was given short shrift, it’s true. On 
that point, see Sam Gindin’s comments 
in the roundtable of the same issue. — Ed. 


Palestine solidarity 

PETER COLE’S article (“An irresist- 
ible force? November/December 2013) 
is a good survey of Palestine solidarity 
work as carried out in unions such as the 
International Longshore and Warehouse 
Union (ILWU). But when Cole refers to 
meas one of those who “have brought BDS 
to the waterfront,’ I think he exaggerates 
my role. 

Despite various efforts, nothing in all 
my years in the ILWU-Canada suggested 
the union would take action on the issue 
of Palestine. If I had introduced a motion 
on Boycott, Divestment, and Sanctions, 
I'm sure it would have failed. Much more 
must be done before we can expect the 
ILWU-Canada to act on this issue. 

KEN HIEBERT 
Ladysmith, B.C. 


Got something to say about what you read in Briarpatch? We want to hear from you! Write to 
editor@briarpatchmagazine.com or send us a letter at 2138 McIntyre St., Regina, SK, Treaty 4 Territory, S4P 2R7. 
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Tarsands divestment and its discontents 


Can a student-led divestment campaign deliver a blow to Canada’s colossal oil and gas 
industry? Tim McSorley speaks with leading activists to assess the strengths and the pitfalls 


of a burgeoning movement. 


Illustration by Emily McGratten 


ince last spring, a new weapon has been added to the 
S arsenal against climate change and fossil fuel consumption 

in Canada. It's a familiar word being used in a new context: 
divestment. Popularized in the fight against South African 
apartheid, and gaining strength in its more recent application 
against Israel, divestment is something proponents hope will 
trigger the shift needed to build a national youth movement to 
"keep the oil in the soil." 

Early signs suggest the divestment campaign has traction. 
According to a study from the Smith School of Enterprise and 
the Environment, based at Oxford University, it is spreading 
faster than the anti-apartheid divestment campaign against 
South Africa did, with six U.S. universities and colleges already 
pledging to divest. According to Canadian organizers, there are 
also over 300 active campaigns on cam- 
puses, in public institutions, and among 
pension funds worldwide. Of those, over 
a dozen are active on Canadian campuses, 
and there is a strong feeling among organ- 
izers that Montreal's McGill University 
could be the first to divest by the end of 
the 2014 academic year. 

The simplicity of the campaign seems attractive: universities 
and public institutions are encouraged to withdraw funding 
from fossil fuel investments, exerting financial pressure on oil 
and gas companies. 

But as divestment organizers will tell you, scratch the surface 
and the easy math disappears to reveal a complicated if not 
contradictory effort to stigmatize the fossil fuel industry into 
scaling back its operations. Indeed, for some, presenting sucha 
complex issue as outwardly simple could be the project's great- 
est weakness. If the deeper links between fossil fuels, capitalist 
production, and colonialism are ignored in order to popularize 


The market valuation of 
publicly held fossil fuel 
companies, including oil, 
gas, and coal, is $4 trillion. 


the campaign, critics fear that divestment will be more ofa shell 
game than a solution. 


Divestment comes north 


Sas in the U.S. by environmental crusader Bill McKibben, 
co-founder of 350.org, the divestment campaign was 
released to much fanfare when McKibben published his essay 
"Global Warming’s Terrifying New Math" in Rolling Stone in 
2012. In it, he proposed a far-reaching divestment campaign 
among universities and pension funds, starting in the U.S. but 
spreading worldwide. 

The cause was swiftly taken up in Canada. Under the banner 
of Fossil Free Canada, it is being spearheaded by the Canadian 
Youth Climate Coalition whose hope is to have public institutions 
— beginning with universities — divest from 
fossil fuel development. 

The focus on universities is a tactical 
choice, says Lily Schwarzbaum, the field 
organizer for the Fossil Free Canada 
campaign and co-founder of the group 
Divest McGill. "Ihe university holds 
a very specific and powerful social 
legitimacy in society,’ she explains. She describes universities 
as “moral beacons” such that “what a number of universities 
say all together has enormous impact on the social licence of 
the industry" Campuses of course also provide a young, active, 
and often more socially progressive base that can help build 
momentum for a campaign before it moves to other sectors. 

Irrespective of the morality of universities as institutions, 
however, they may not have the financial clout to slow the fossil 
fuel industry in the first place. The recent Smith School report 
Stranded Assets and the Fossil Fuel Divestment Campaign paints 
a clear picture: in Canada, the U.S., the U.K., and Australia, 
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universities hold endowments of just under $450 billion, only 
a fraction of which is directly linked to the oil and gas industry. 
The market valuation of publicly held fossil fuel companies, 
including oil, gas, and coal, is $4 trillion. And that doesn't 
include some of the largest oil companies, such as the state- 
owned Saudi Aramco in Saudi Arabia or PDVSA in Venezuela. 

Both Schwarzbaum and Bronwen Tucker, the main divestment 
organizer at McGill, recognize that the financial impact isn't the 
ultimate goal. “I think that the role of money in this campaign is 
more about symbolism than financial impact;' says Schwarzbaum. 
Universities would be "putting their money where their mouth 
is. It shows a seriousness and commitment that otherwise could 
be ignored? 

But on the campaign’s central online hub, gofossilfree.ca, 
the language centres on withholding money from the fossil 
fuel industry. And it's in this dissonance that some see the 
campaign's major flaw. 

Amanda Lickers is an Indigenous activist from the Turtle 
Clan of the Onondowaga Nation who has been active in the 
campaign to stop Enbridge from reversing its Line 9B pipeline 
from Hamilton to Montreal. The campaign included the Swamp 
Line 9 actions last year in which Enbridge's Westover, ON 
facilities were occupied. The reversal ofthe pipeline would allow 
it to complete a west-to-east transportation route in order to 
send tarsands bitumen to the East Coast. While Lickers sees 
the importance of a wide range of tactics, she also says that 
large, well-funded campaigns that focus on reforms risk over- 
shadowing more direct tactics aimed at halting climate change. 

Schwarzbaum and Tucker also believe that divestment isn't 
the sole tool necessary for stopping catastrophic climate change. 
“There's a saying I like: ‘Divestment is the tool. Climate justice is 
the goal; " says Schwarzbaum. But others like Lickers worry the 
campaign will serve to marginalize other actions. 


Framing the debate 

A: important missing link, says Lickers, is the language 
around the campaign. From the logo ofa raised fist holding 

a wind turbine, to the focus on market solutions, to the displace- 

ment of Indigenous people's concerns, she wonders whether 

the approach goes far enough in addressing the root causes of 

what she terms the ongoing genocide of Indigenous peoples. 

Can a campaign focusing on market solutions address a 

problem that goes beyond fossil fuels and reaches to the heart 
of the system? Pulling money out of one stock portfolio can 
mean a shift to another destructive industry like mining or to 
industries indirectly tied to fossil fuel such as aerospace and 
auto manufacturing. Perhaps most insidious of all is the belief 
in a benign "green economy" that maintains the fundamental 
structures of capitalist production and colonial control. 

An economics student, Tucker agrees there are limitations 
to advancing market-based solutions for market-based prob- 
lems. But she thinks divestment can open up an avenue for 
more in-depth conversations about economics. "I'm definitely 
interested in de-growth economics,’ she says. She believes it's 
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necessary first to raise consciousness through the campaign. 

Meanwhile, Indigenous populations like the Athabasca 
Chipewyan First Nation downstream from the tarsands or the 
Aamjiwnaang First Nation in southern Ontarios Chemical 
Valley are already living at ground zero for the fossil fuel 
industry's impact, says Lickers. 

Lickers compares the Canadian divestment campaign to the 
Boycott, Divestment, and Sanctions (BDS) campaign against 
Israeli apartheid. In that case, the BDS campaign arose in 
response to a call from the Palestinian people themselves. “That 
narrative doesn't exist with the fossil fuel campaign. There's no 
discussion about solidarity with Indigenous struggle in Turtle 
Island, and I think this is a huge framing piece,’ says Lickers. 
"If the campaign was Divest from Canadian Genocide, then 
it would be different because of the type of awareness raising 
that it would be doing.” As it is, she worries the campaign can 
be co-opted by "green capitalists” who hope to protect their 
current lifestyle instead of restructuring society in order to 
protect all communities. 

While the divestment campaign doesn't make Canadian 
colonialism a central issue, organizers say that exposing the 
links between capitalism, colonialism, and climate change is 
important. Both Schwarzbaum and Tucker have been involved 
with the climate justice movement outside of the university and 
have encouraged those involved in the divestment campaign to 
join in other actions such as the protests this past October at 
the National Energy Board's hearings on the reversal of Line 9B. 


Capitalizing on campuses 
fthere's something on which Lickers, Schwarzbaum, and Tucker 
fundamentally agree, it's the power of mobilizing campuses. "I 
feellike there hasn't been a North American student movement in 
my generation," says the 23-year-old Schwarzbaum. "Ihe Quebec 
student strike and Occupy were notable, but I see [climate change] 
as being so unique to my generation. I'd feel really proud if this 
ends up being the big issue. I've been thinking a lot about attitudes 
towards millennials — you're lazy, you're apathetic, and so on — and 
yet this is happening, and it's exciting. It has momentum." 
"There's a lot of potential [on campuses] in terms of organ- 
izing and in terms of igniting resistance, as we saw with the 
Quebec student strike;' agrees Lickers. She nonetheless remains 
skeptical about how well university-based campaigns will build 
links with marginalized communities and stresses the vital 
role Indigenous academics can play in framing the debate. 
As the divestment campaign moves forward on campuses across 
the country, the challenge will be to ensure that Indigenous 
voices on and off campuses are able to speak up alongside the 
divestment campaign, helping guide discussion. 
Schwarzbaum feels they're up to the challenge. "I think 
there are different levels of pressure that need to apply to the 
fossil fuel industry. Voices of grassroots activists need to exist 
parallel to big institutions and vice versa. I wouldn't care what 
universities are saying if it wasn't backed up by what grassroots 
activists are saying: © 
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“Our only refuge” 


What is the worth of a human life when it is 
cast out from the ranks of the employed? 


By Cynthia Dewi Oka 
Illustration by Naftali Beder 


Picture a man in his late 40s, balding, bent over the telephone, the sun falling in slats across his 
sagging skin. Wisps of salt and pepper hair, unevenly cut but neatly combed, curl over his faded 
collar. He is staring past the kitchen counter, across an ocean only he can see. His hands rest on 
the chipped Formica, cupping empty air, still as dead birds. The man has been awake since long 
before first light. He has taken his wife to work, packed lunch for the kids, guided them through 
morning prayer, and dropped them off at school. He has washed the dishes and put them away, 
folded the laundry, and made a list of household items in short supply. If by chance his gaze drifts 
over his fingers, he will feel tiny threads strain almost to breaking in his heart. It's been years, and 
he wonders if his fingers still know how to cradle, to measure, to carve. But such questions are worse 
than silence, so he will cast them into exile, again and again. There seems nothing to his body but 


the fickle allegiance of shadows. There is nothing now but the wait. 


or seven years after our family emigrated from Indonesia 

to Canada, my father could not find employment. A 

dentist with two decades of experience, he failed the 
recertification exam due to language barriers, yet was deemed 
overqualified for menial entry-level positions. My father never 
stopped working — cleaning, washing, cooking, shopping for 
the family — and he even organized the few and scattered 
Indonesians we knew to found a new church. Yet in those years, 
before he passed away from cancer, I watched him unravel day 
in and day out on the edge of an abyss. He was a serious man 
of faith; he never smoked or drank away the pain. Instead it 
lived and took root in him, becoming his language and his most 
refined weapon. 

As the oldest child, at age 10, the responsibility of writing my 
father's resumés fell on me. Subsequently, I bore most of the 
brunt of his frustration and despair in the form of perpetual 
verbal violence. This period of my childhood and young adult 
life was dominated by feelings of entrapment, abandonment, 
humiliation, and powerlessness, magnified because they were 
not only mine but my father’s as well, a personal hell which 
continued to engulf me for years. Perhaps it’s no surprise, then, 
that in university I chose to specialize in political economy. 
Looking back, I think I was trying to understand how it was that 


human beings could lose their value. I wanted to be able to take 
the system that had victimized my father and smash it to pieces. 
And I needed, above all, a reason to forgive him. 


Expanding cycles 
(re was born when, through land appropriation, 
colonization, and slavery, a small group of people gained 
control over the majority of humanity's means of survival. 
In so doing, they created a new relationship to organize the 
generation and fulfilment of human needs and desires, a mutual 
though extremely unequal dependence between the owning 
and working classes. The former came to control the means of 
production (land and factories) and the latter were forced to sell 
their labour in order to purchase the goods needed to live, which 
are simultaneously the alienated fruits of their own labour. 
This exchange is facilitated by an abstract value system — that 
is, money — imposed by the owning class to allow them to buy 
and sell disparate goods on a large scale. 

In a barter system, a stack of firewood is worth whatever 
you might have to offer that is equally needed by the wood 
chopper. In a capitalist system, a stack of firewood is worth a 
certain amount of money relative to demand. The owning class 
applies the same principle to labour. The owner must keep the 
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cost of labour low enough to be able to mark up and sell the 
finished good at profit, meaning retrieve all his costs and then 
some. Generally this means offering the good to consumers at 
a price and quality comparable to his competitors (or artificially 
raising consumer demand through brand advertising). The profit 
is then reinvested in ever-expanding cycles of accumulation: 
acquire more land, resources, and labour in 


bodies fill with bile and our hearts threaten to give out. We are 
afraid to hope; we are afraid to trust. We are afraid. 

Lately, I’ve been considering what it means to shed my illu- 
sions. When I had a job, I could have all the radical politics I 
wanted without ever having to feel what my father felt in that 
kitchen, day after day, when everyone had left. Working in the 
non-profit industrial complex, I was getting 
paid to be outraged. I could move in and out 


order to make more stuff, sell more products, 5 5 
Feeling exploited, `. > N 

and generate more profit. of “empathy,” run a workshop, or throw out a 
Unemployment is not an accidental byproduct. for many people lifeline without actually experiencing what it 
It generates a pool of desperate people that makes S ' — was like to be so close to drowning. I could pass 
those with jobs more anxious about losing them IS preferable to out from exhaustion every night believing that I 
th illing to settle for dismal : had d my kid's breakfast the next morning. 
MENU dius recession, It help feeling worthless. BED I Be at my hands and UT. 


wages. Particularly during a recession, it helps 
ensure the continuity of profit. However, labour 
value is also determined by other systems of social stratification. 
For instance, my mother, having been a housewife for over a 
decade, trained as a nurse in a so-called Third World country, 
and commanding very little English, became desirable as cheap 
labour to factory owners in the so-called First World who saw 
Southeast Asian immigrant women as docile, obedient, and 
unlikely to organize for their rights. 


Worthy lives 

his analysis helped me to locate my family's experience 

within a bigger picture, but it could not repair the 
damage that had been done. The trauma resulting from my 
father's unemployment goaded me into becoming a worka- 
holic as an adult, and the fact that I was a young and broke 
single mother only made my addiction seem more justified. 
I understood that I was being exploited, but here is where 
armchair revolutionaries miss the point when they accuse 
workers of having false consciousness: feeling exploited, for 
many people, is preferable to feeling worthless. Very few of us 
have had lives that affirm our intrinsic value as human beings. 
More often than not, especially as women, people of colour, 
and immigrants, what we hear about ourselves is that we are 
stupid, wrong, weak, ugly, and undeserving. In Canada, I saw 
dogs in the neighbourhood around my elementary school that 
were better fed than I was. 

Fast-forward a decade from my university studies, and I am 
in New Jersey, an immigrant again, and unemployed for the first 
time since I was 15. A few of my closest friends — very smart, 
talented, and experienced women — have also been seeking 
employment for months. Some of us struggle for enough to eat. 
Some of us stay in harmful relationships so our kids will have a 
roof over their heads. Some of us live in buildings that are falling 
down because we have nowhere else to go. Everyone is in a dif- 
ferent position, but everyone is asking the same question: "What 
am I worth?" Words like "recession" do not provide an answer. 
We feel like we are wading through someone else's nightmare; 
we feel weightless and heavy at the same time, a burden on those 
we love. Some days we feel like we cannot breathe, like we are 
treading water, our lives like a huge ship sinking below us as our 
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can write, that someone will read my words. But 

illusion gets us only so far in our struggle for liberation. 
Unmoored from the system, going for months without its 
recognition — that is, the value of a paycheque which reveals 
itself only when we have been cast (or kept) out — I sincerely 
wonder: Are we ready to unearth what we are truly made of? 
To resist the demons we have carried on our backs that would 
have us believe we are worth only what is in our bank accounts 
or what we can put on the table for our families? To confront 
ourselves without our illusory alter egos, our abstract values, 
the labels we have been assigned by a system which has thrived 
upon the theft of our lands, heritages, blood, and sweat? I don't 
know. What I do know is that unemployment has shown me just 

how thoroughly and perfectly a subject of capital I am. 


As we truly are 
ee of labour has been of limited use as an inter- 
vention in the way I name my predicament to others 
and myself. It would be a huge mistake, for one, to conflate 
labour — the commodified version of our time, energy, and 
skill — with work. I don’t know a single unemployed person 
who is not working as hard, if not harder, than they used to 
when they had jobs. In this limbo, there is no punching in 
and out. There is no one to quantify our performance and give 
us either a promotion or a warning slip. There is no one to 
punish us and no one to save us. There is only us, constrained 
by lack of autonomy and resources, distilled to our capacity 
to create what we need. “Be poor like that — as we truly are,” 
wrote the poet Rainer Maria Rilke. We must find a way to 
dwell in the eye of a needle. 

To those readers going through a similar experience, I have 
no solution to offer, only these words to let you know that you 
are not alone. We are at the front lines of the fight for a just 
and humane world where everyone has the capacity to live 
with dignity, even if much of the time we feel like scattered bits 
of collateral damage. Paul Celan once wrote, “I hear that they 
call life our only refuge.’ For some reason, this comforts me, to 
know there is no escape, that cowardice is not even an option. 
All we have are our words, our actions, and our intentions — the 
tenuous bonds that we sever or forge with each other. © 
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Science and liberation 


In the midst of the Harper government's war on science, Justin Podur considers how science 
is done today, how it might it be done in a better society, and what its role is in the struggle 


for a just and sustainable world. 


Illustrations by Sylvie Smith 


colleague of mine in environmental science recently 

told me that he is about to run out of funding since his 

Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council 
(NSERC) discovery grant has not been renewed, twice in a 
row. Scientists like him, focused as they are on their work, 
are encouraged to think their funding has not been renewed 
because there is something wrong with them 
or their research. In fact, there are broader 
social forces at play. 

It turns out that the feminist slogan the 
personal is political is relevant to science 
as well. For decades, the membership card 
in the club of Canadian scientists was the 
NSERC discovery grant. The purpose of the 
grant was to give every working scientist basic funding to do 
their research. In recent years, two changes have been made 
to this paradigm. First, as detailed in a new book by Chris 
Turner, the federal government has declared an outright war 
on science, cutting funding for basic research and redirecting 
it to business-friendly projects. Second, NSERC has moved to 
a model of rewarding "excellence; which in fact has nothing 
to do with excellence but means concentrating funding with 
smaller numbers of researchers while leaving many researchers 
with nothing. 

Last September, a group of scientists took the unique step 
of organizing themselves into a movement called Evidence 
for Democracy. Mounting a series of rallies and media events, 
they announced a platform targeting the federal government 
with three demands: to fund research from basic through to 
applied science; to base decisions on the best available science 
and evidence; and to make scientific findings open to the public. 

While their demands are hardly radical, these scientists have 
been galvanized to step out of their labs and enter the public 
sphere because of a Canadian government that, like the North 
American conservative movement from which it sprang, dislikes 
science. We are at a point in Canada where Prime Minister 
Harper’s government controls communications by government 
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Albert Einstein 
said that science is 
the refinement of 
everyday thinking. 


scientists from Environment Canada and the Department of 


Fisheries and Oceans. It has eliminated the position of national 
science adviser. It has scrapped Statistics Canada's long-form 
census (vital to research on social inequality) and closed labs 
and environmental monitoring stations. And more than any 
other government in the world today, the Canadian government 
is dedicated to denying the results of climate 
change science and preventing civilization- 
saving action at international climate forums. 

The conservative movement's attack on 
science has several prongs. Where they can 
attain government office, as in Canada, they 
use the highly effective tools of funding and 
de-funding, and regulation and de-regulation, 
to control government scientists and embolden private interests. 
The goal is to transfer power and resources from public services 
and public science to private institutions, while often appealing 
to moral and religious doctrines in the process. 

The success of these attacks on science are partly due to 
vulnerabilities caused by the way science itself is done in our 
society, for the word science has multiple meanings. 


Science and curiosity 


Ibert Einstein said that science is the refinement of eve- 

ryday thinking. In that sense, science is a fundamental 
human activity: it means paying attention to evidence, using 
logic, rendering explicit assumptions, and testing hypotheses 
formally in a way that is repeatable by others. It is this kind of 
science that is under attack from conservatives and other forms 
of authority. Let us call this kind of science Science C, where C 
stands for curiosity. 

Today, hacker subculture exemplifies Science C better than 
academic science does. Hackers are dedicated to following their 
curiosity wherever it goes, and the open-source, free software 
movement that most hackers belong to is also dedicated to 
making information freely and universally accessible. No one 
exemplified Science C and hacker culture better than Aaron 
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Swartz. Swartz developed Creative Commons, Reddit, and 
other innovative works before moving into activism explicitly. 
Creative Commons is an organization and a licensing system 
that facilitates the sharing and use of creative work. Like the 
GNU Public License (GPL) for software developed by Richard 
Stallman, Creative Commons has an implicit philosophy that 
creative work is a collective endeavour and that human instincts 
to share knowledge and information should be celebrated and 
encouraged, not suppressed. This is the spirit of Science C. 
Creative Commons and the GPL are legal tools to facilitate 
sharing, and in their domains they are analogous to peer review 
and publication in scientific journals for scientists. However, 
like the conflict between free and proprietary software, there 


is a conflict between open access and proprietary access to 
scientific publications, a conflict Aaron Swartz became aware 
of as an activist. 

Swartz was so appalled by the privatization of scientific 
knowledge in expensive journals that he took direct action to 
make the journals public, breaking the copyright of the academic 
database known as JSTOR. As Swartz explained, without broad 
public access, “Everything up until now will have been lost.” 
Swartz believed the commodification of essential knowledge 
must be vigorously resisted: “Forcing academics to pay money 
to read the work of their colleagues? Scanning entire libraries 
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but only allowing the folks at Google to read them? Providing 
scientific articles to those at elite universities in the First World 
but not to children in the Global South? It's outrageous and 
unacceptable.” 

Facing dire federal charges that could have landed him in jail 
for decades, Aaron Swartz committed suicide in January 2013. 


Science and authority 

f Science C is about curiosity, and as such constitutes a 

potential threat to those with power, science can also mean 
authority. Anyone making any claim wants to say that science 
backs them. In popular media, scientists from government 
and prestigious universities can make authoritative statements 
because they possess scientific authority. Let us call this aspect 
of science Science A, for authority. Ideally, the practice of 
Science C can lead to the authority of Science A. But in reality, 
the authority of Science A is abused and sold as a commodity. 

In a famous case from the mid-'90s, University of Toronto 
medical researcher Nancy Olivieri discovered harmful effects 
of a blood disorder drug called Deferiprone. In the stir of 
controversy that followed, Olivieri was forced to defend herself, 
her research, and her job against a wide range of attacks from 
the drug manufacturer and senior staff at her hospital. 

The most pressing attack on scientific authority today, 
however, centres on the consensus of climate scientists at the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change, which released 
its fifth and most dire report this past October. Before resign- 
ing from NASA as the world’s leading climatologist, James 


Scientific curiosity gets channelled 
and controlled by capital. 


Hansen once lamented “the politicization of reporting of global 
warming.” Hansen stressed that with corporate consolidation 
of the media, the task of resisting the negative politicization 
of scientific inquiry, including attacks on the credibility of 
scientists, is “formidable.” 

Such direct attacks on scientific authority are relatively 
rare, but they reveal how powerful business interests seek 
to discredit scientific authority when scientific findings 
challenge their profits and social control. More insidiously, 
such business interests do not merely wait to attack scientific 
results they don't like. On the contrary, they have developed 
sophisticated ways of channelling and controlling scientific 
curiosity. 


Science and business 
his is what I call Science B, the business of science. The 
sad truth is that most of what scientists do is not Science 
C, exploring the world through systematic investigation. Most 
of what scientists do is try to raise funds, generate publications 


in prestigious journals, find students to work on their projects, 
and keep up with other scientists according to these metrics. 
Science B operates like other sectors of capitalist society. It is 
competitive, comparative, and divided by status into super- 
stars, has-beens, and also-rans. 

The Canadian Association of University Teachers (CAUT) 
launched a campaign last summer called Get Science Right. 
Aiming to overhaul the federal science policy that oversees 
Science B, CAUT argued for more money for basic science, 
since funding in the natural sciences has fallen by 6.4 per cent 
since 2007. Meanwhile, the federal government has increased 
funding for research partnerships — partnerships between 
science and business — by 23 per cent since 2010-11. 

The business of science makes science vulnerable to attack 
by authoritarian governments and conservative movements, 
streamlining opportunities for the wealthy and powerful to steer 
science to their own benefit. As a result, we can create tens of 
thousands of chemicals but haven't thought much about what 
to do with them after we've used them. Half a dozen countries 
have nuclear weapons that can destroy whole cities, but no 
country has a functioning renewable energy system. Human 
curiosity (Science C) could have solved our environmental 
problems long ago, but it cannot take flight because it is trapped 
within Science B. 

Writing for The Baffler magazine, the well-known cultural 
anthropologist David Graeber assessed the problem. “The 
increasing interpenetration of government, university, and 
private firms has led everyone to adopt the language, sensibili- 
ties, and organizational forms that originated in the corporate 
world. Although this might have helped in creating market- 
able products, since that is what corporate bureaucracies are 
designed to do, in terms of fostering original research, the 
results have been catastrophic. 

"Common sense suggests that if you want to maximize 
scientific creativity, you find some bright people, give them 
the resources they need to pursue whatever idea comes 
into their heads, and then leave them alone... if you want 
to minimize the possibility of unexpected breakthroughs, 
tell those same people they will receive no resources at all 
unless they spend the bulk of their time competing against 
each other to convince you they know in advance what they 
are going to discover.” 

Graeber gives us an important insight into how Science B 
has come to trump Science C. Leftists, meanwhile, are natural 
supporters of Science C, and left-wing scientists like the evo- 
lutionary biologist Richard C. Lewontin and the mathematical 
ecologist Richard Levins use the term "people's science" to 
describe how science could be done in a better society. While 
most of us have a healthy anti-authority streak that can bring us 
into conflict with scientific authority (Science A), the best chal- 
lenges to that authority, indeed any authority, are themselves 
made on the basis of logic, evidence, and inquiry. One of the 


tasks of the political left, then, is to liberate and encourage the 
rigorous curiosity of Science C. 


Science and social movements 


arx and the early socialists viewed their work as scientific 
M; nature, and even their errors can be understood as 
failures to act according to their own scientific principles. 
Generations later, socialists like Trotsky, Luxemburg, and others 
tried to popularize scientific discoveries and intellectual culture 
for the people. Today, even though leftists are few in number 
and not especially influential, the natural and social sciences 
are good places to look for them. 

Leftists try to make change by convincing large numbers 
of people to take action in social movements. Insights from 
the social sciences could inform leftists in these efforts. For 
example, recent studies correlating a wide range of social prob- 


Human curiosity could have solved our 
environmental problems long ago. 


lems with economic inequality suggest that people are highly 
sensitive to status and that social policy should be designed to 
minimize inequality with this in mind. Philosophers have long 
debated whether human nature has an instinct for freedom, 
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and while scientific knowledge about human nature remains 
extremely limited, what little science has revealed suggests that 
humans do have instincts both for freedom and for equality. 
Another set of studies, about moral licensing, suggests that 
voluntarist appeals have severe limitations. In one study, sub- 
jects who had made a green or eco-friendly consumer choice 


Despite an overwhelming scientific consensus, we continue on 
a path of greater fossil fuel use and escalating climatic rupture. 


were afterwards less likely to donate to a good cause or help an 
individual in need. Here, too, we find social science research 
that suggests that relying on solidarity works better than relying 
on charity, as charity can be brittle. 

A third area of research shows that political ideology affects 
consumer choices. An American study published in the 
Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences found that 
“conservative individuals were less likely to purchase a more 
expensive energy-efficient light bulb when it was labelled with 
an environmental message than when it was unlabelled.” Today's 
capitalist society means that many of these insights are coming 
from business-oriented research on marketing and organizational 
behaviour. Leftists shouldn't shy from studying these insights, 
discarding the useless ones, and adapting the helpful ones. 


No substitute for the left 

he scientifically minded do not automatically gravitate 

toward the political left. Partly because of the influence 
of Science A (authority) and Science B (business), many sci- 
entifically minded people assume that to be scientific means 
to be neutral, to reserve judgment, to refuse a stance even 
on the most critical issues of the day. In fact, science says 
no such thing. Scientific objectivity means being conscious 
of biases within a given framework and acting to minimize 
them while testing claims against evidence. It does not mean 
having no opinion and no point of view (or, for that matter, 
accepting a given framework without question). In fact, in the 
book Descartes’ Error, the neurologist António Damasio calls 
on studies that show rational decision-making is impossible 
without emotions. 

In the case of climate change, we have an overwhelming 
and nearly unprecedented scientific consensus, with all the 
authority Science A can bring combined with all of the know- 
ledge that Science C has been able to generate. But without 
major political change, elites are able to continue on a path 
of greater fossil fuel use and escalating climatic rupture. As 
with other issues, vested interests direct policy by proactively 
controlling the direction of science (Science B), using media 
and government agencies to attack the credibility of scientists, 
their reputation, and their morale, and hiding or confusing 
the information available to the public. Facing this kind of 
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resolute political opposition, an approach, a strategy, and a 
set of political principles must be chosen. Science itself cannot 
provide these things. 

This becomes clear when we consider two different approaches 
to combatting catastrophic climate change. For many main- 
stream environmentalists, the path has always seemed clear. 
We live in a democracy, after all. 
So, first, we convince enough 
people that the climate problem is 
serious. We demonstrate that the 
technology is available to solve it 
without sacrificing most comforts 
and conveniences. Then we convince our leaders to make the 
necessary technological and policy changes, and if they don't, 
then we elect leaders who do. Many of those who make economic 
decisions aren't elected, it's true. But they, too, can be convinced 
by rational arguments. Business leaders meet with environmen- 
talists regularly. If parts of the planet become uninhabitable and 
there are a series of climate-related catastrophes, that would be 
bad for business, the argument goes. So even captains of industry 
will come along with the right arguments and proposals. 

In 2014, as oil and gas production continues at a breakneck pace 
in Canada and the U.S., we have more than enough evidence to 
know that such an apolitical approach of lobbying and persuasion 
has failed disastrously. The basic nature of the system we live in 
isn't democratic. It's a system that takes the elements of life — 
nature, land, water, energy, cultures, and peoples — and converts 
them into commodities for profit and control. The system has its 
own logic. If you are a player in it, you have to follow that logic. 
You have to take what you can grab — for most people it's their own 
lives — and turn it into money. If you're excluded from the system, 
you're excluded from the very means of survival. If you're excluded 
and you try to get the means of survival for yourself or your loved 
ones outside the system, you will be met with violence. Profit, 
accumulation, and economic growth are more than dominant 
ideas: they define capitalism as a system of relations. 

Thus, for a stabilized atmosphere, we are going to have to 
defeat some very powerful people and institutions in the process 
of liberating ourselves — and science — from the dictates of profit. 
Success in this struggle will require all the tools of social change: 
organization, communication, demonstration, and experimenta- 
tion with different actions. 

The intelligence that drives scientific inquiry is a profound 
human capacity, but science alone can never tell us how to act. 
It cannot provide principles, even though it can help us to act 
within them once we have them. For this reason, science will 
never be enough to do political battle with conservative move- 
ments or powerful corporations. For that, people have to find 
moral guidance from other human capacities and other cultural 
resources: art, literature, philosophy, relationships, and even, in 
its proper place, religion. In the fight for a just and sustainable 
world, there can be no substitute for organized political struggle 
— a fact scientists themselves increasingly recognize. © 
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1902 S 
ZOOLOGIST AND 
ANARCHIST Peter Kropotkin 
publishes his scientific studies 
on altruism in the natural world. 
"The war of each against all is 


not the law of nature. Mutual | 
aid is as much a law of nature as |. 
mutual struggle.” a 
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| 1931 Ww 
THE SOVIET DELEGATION 
shocks the International Congress 
of the History of Science with 
Boris Hessen’s iconoclastic thesis. 
Hessen argues that Isaac Newton's 
insights into the physical 

world had their roots in early 1 j 
capitalist development. E 
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1930s ^ 
CHARACTERIZED BY ITS 
faith in the twin causes of science 
and socialism, a vocal and public 
scientific left emerges in Britain, 
closely tied to the Communist 
party. "In its endeavour, science is 


communism,’ writes J.D. Bernal 
in The Social Function of Science. 
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( 1949 N | 
| "WHY SOCIALISM?” IS ` 
| authored by the world's most | 
| famous scientist, Albert Einstein. 
“We should be on our guard 
not to overestimate science and 
scientific methods when it is a 
question of human problems; 
and we should not assume that 
experts are the only ones who 
have a right to express themselves 
on questions affecting the 


organization of society.” 


1948 
AFTER MANY SCIENTISTS 
| had been executed or sentenced 
to labour, the Soviet Union 
discontinues genetics research 
in favour of T.D. Lysenko's 


agronomy. Genetics is 
officially declared a “bourgeois 
pseudoscience.” 
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1962 

IN SILENT SPRING, 
the marine biologist Rachel 
Carson explores the devastating 
ecological effects of uncontrolled 
pesticide use. Time magazine 
characterizes her “emotional and 
« | inaccurate outburst” as “one-sided 
| | and hysterically overemphatic" 
: _ Carson is "probably a communist,’ 
i says the former secretary of 

Agriculture. 
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1968 
A CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
biological and chemical weapons 
research leads to the formation 

of the British Society for Social 
Responsibility in Science. 
Supported by 44 fellows of the 
Royal Society, including Francis 
Crick and Bertrand Russell, the 
BSSRS publishes Science for 
People and launches the campaign 
“Science is Not Neutral.” 
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1974 
JANE LANCASTER'S 
ARTICLE "In Praise of the 
Achieving Female Monkey" marks 
a shift underway in primatology 
as increasing numbers of female 
researchers begin to challenge 
gendered stereotypes and forms of 


"— data collection. 


" racism, interrupt Wilson's talk by 


THE SOCIOBIOLOGY 
"WARS" come to a head at 

a symposium featuring renowned 
biologists E.O. Wilson and 
Stephen Jay Gould. Protesters, 


PHYSICIST ALAN SOKAL 
accusing sociobiologists of ignites the "science wars" with his 


prank publication of a nonsense 
dousing him with water. Gould, article sending up postmodernist 
approaches to science. Sokal says: 
"I'm a stodgy old scientist who 
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FAMED NASA CLIMATOLOGIST James Hansen 


declares that should Canada fully exploit its tarsands, 
“it will be game over for the climate.” 
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Ninsiima Florence 


: Cracking the soil in Uganda 


What does the G8’s New Alliance for Food Security and Nutrition mean for Uganda’s farmers? 


insiima Florence is working in 

her field of vegetables in the 

village of Nyakiju, Muyumbu, in 
southwestern Uganda. She’s swinging the 
efuka, a traditional hand hoe that’s used 
by the Abataka, the “people of the soil,” 
as Florence’s cultural group, the Bakiga, 
are called. She strikes the iron earth 
with all her strength, cracking the hard 
surface open to reveal an underbelly of 
soft mineral soil. 

Florence grows annual cash crops of 
cabbage and cauliflower, which she sells 
to cover school fees for her children and 
household costs, including food, cloth- 
ing, transportation, and antiretroviral 
drugs: both she and her husband are HIV 
positive. 

In the local language of Rukiga, Florence 
is called an omuhingi, which translates 
into “person who digs.” Florence is a 
subsistence farmer. As such, she is part of 
about 80 per cent of Uganda's population 
who live in villages, own a handful of gar 
den plots, and grow food for daily survival. 
The majority of subsistence farmers in 
Uganda are women, and in southwestern 
Uganda in particular, women are cultur- 
ally responsible for digging and growing 
food to feed their families. 

Today Florence is planting cabbage 
seedlings grown from seeds purchased 
at the marketplace for 12,000 Ugandan 
shillings (C$5.06) per packet. It’s a steep 
fee considering her household income 
amounts to only $1 to $2 a day. 

For three months, Florence will reli- 
giously tend to her vegetables: hand weed- 
ing, managing pests, and applying organic 
manure. When there's no rain, she'll use a 
washing basin to haul water from a nearby 
dugout to refresh her parched garden. 

"Ifyou don't water, you can't earn school 
fees; says Florence. And if there's no 


money for school fees, there's no money 
for food. In Uganda, there is a major 
gap between the subsistence farmer and 
government support. 

Less than four per cent of Uganda's 
national budget for 2013-2014 was allo- 
cated to agricultural support for farmers, 
leaving the Ugandan majority alone in 


The majority of 
subsistence farmers in 
Uganda are women. 


their fields of cabbages, digging the earth, 
and saving for their own burials. 

But the gap between government and 
farmers is proving to be an ideal environ- 
ment for foreign models of development 
which means that help for Florence, and 
other subsistence farmers in Uganda, is on 
the way — a strategic kind of help, anyways. 

Wealthy nations of the G8 are proudly 
carrying the flag of a new international aid 
paradigm that is preaching "bolstered food 
production" and is targeting farmers and 
fertile lands in Africa and, in particular, 
sub-Saharan Africa. 

They're calling it the New Alliance for 
Food Security and Nutrition and inviting 
the private sector to the table to "partner" 
with African governments and small farm- 
ers. The G85 stated goal is to increase food 
production through the modernization 
of traditional subsistence agriculture in 
Africa, stressing mechanization over 
human labour, improved (that is, geneti- 

cally modified) seeds over indigenous 
seeds, synthetic fertilizer over organic 
manure, and chemical pesticides over 
rotational crop management. 

Increasing Africa's crop production, 
the G8 claims, will also increase food 


security and improve the staggering 
rates of malnutrition. There's no doubt 
that malnutrition is a critical concern 
in Uganda, causing stunted growth in 
children and anemia in pregnant women, 
and increasing the rate of dropouts from 
primary and secondary school. But are 
the G8's motives only about tackling 
malnutrition, or is this aid paradigm more 
about implementing policies to privatize 
agriculture in Africa? 

Critics, including food activist and 
writer Raj Patel, argue it's the latter. 
Writing in the Guardian, Patel suggests 
the New Alliance is a tool to "squeeze 
the politics out of hunger" by wilfully 
ignoring the root causes of malnutrition 
— including socio-economic inequal- 
ity and poverty — and profiting from 
increased control of seed, land, and food 
production markets. 

Patel demands people take a long, 
critical look at who's around the G8 
table: politicians, seed and agribusiness 
corporations including Monsanto and 
DuPont, and giant do-gooder NGOs and 
foundations like the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation. Monsanto has already 
pledged $50 billion to the New Alliance, 
eager to secure its place at the head of the 
table and Africa's seed markets. 

The G8's New Alliance isn't a dinner 
table where guests ask each other to pass 
the meatloaf and democratic discourse 
determines who gets how much of the 
meal. It's based on free-market enterprise. 

So how much will Monsanto gain in 
comparison to farmers like Florence? The 
past might provide an answer, but the New 
Alliance has strategically “dissolve[d] his- 
tory like a tooth in cola;' says Patel. 

With a closer examination of Uganda's 
agricultural history, the G8's New Alliance 
becomes a flashback to the International 


Monetary Fund's structural adjustment 
programs (SAP) of the 1990s. The SAPs 
also pushed for increased food produc- 
tion and liberalized agricultural markets, 
promising economic and social gains. So 
what happened? 

Florence's cabbage seedlings today can 
provide part of the story. According to 
Tukundane Cuthert, sustainable agricul- 
ture program coordinator at the Ugandan 
NGO Caritas Kabale, subsistence farmers 
used to propagate indigenous cabbage by 
cutting the bottom stalk into quarters and 
replanting into soil. Farmers would choose 
the most ideal cabbage, harvest the head 
for consumption, and replant the stalk. 

In the 1990s, Uganda's markets opened 
for agribusiness, adhering to the terms of 
the SAPs, and shortly thereafter, GM cab- 
bage seeds imported from the Netherlands 
began to flood the local markets. 

"The Netherlands cabbage was adapted 
by force [in Uganda], said Cuthbert. 
While the indigenous cabbage took six 
months to harvest, the imported seed took 
only three months. Subsistence farmers 
were scrambling to produce more food, 
not for household consumption but for 
sale and export, so they bought the new 
seed on the market and gave up the power 
to propagate their own cabbages. 

The SAPs kick-started a cycle of farm- 
ers buying and selling seeds, ultimately 
building the farmers' dependency on 


“If you don't water, you 
can't earn school fees.’ 


seed companies. The lack of government 
regulation on prices, and increased com- 
petition on markets, resulted in farmers 
losing money to the middleman and 
barely covering their production costs. 
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A group of Abahingi women (subsistence farmers) from the village of Mirindi, Nangara clearing the land to plant beans. 


The cost of living today for Florence 
and other subsistence farmers is increas- 
ing, though she earns less on the market 
and no longer has access to indigenous 
cabbage. 

“When you talk of the price,” says 
Florence, as she bends to bury a cabbage 
seedling’s roots in the black soil, “farmers 
are being over exploited.” 

The impact of the SAPs in Uganda did 
succeed at increasing food production and 
the national GDP, but only at the expense 
of the country’s 80 per cent majority of 
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subsistence farmers, whose production 
costs ate up their return profits and whose 
well-being actually deteriorated. The 
Kigezi Healthcare Foundation in Uganda 
estimates that 60 per cent of children 
under five years old in Florence's village 
of Nyakiju are suffering from malnutrition 
and stunted growth. 

The Abahingi of southwestern Uganda 
are natural organizers. They form digging 
groups with other female neighbours, 
friends, and relatives, and they meet 
monthly to share ideas and frustra- 


tions, plan for their communal plots, 
and delegate days to clear, plant, weed, 
and harvest together. These Indigenous 
groups support one another through 
seed, tool, and labour exchanges. Their 
major challenge today is political and eco- 
nomic marginalization by the Ugandan 
government. 

Florence and her group lack pathways 
to effectively communicate their needs 
and lobby for government support. 
In a sample survey of 10 households 
in Florence's village, only 15 per cent 


of farmers had ever participated in 


government training or received inputs 
from the National Agriculture Advisory 


It’s an old game of dressing 
up privatization in the 
sheep's clothing of aid. 


Service, with 100 per cent of those 
farmers claiming that the seeds and 
livestock they received (the “improved” 
varieties) died. 


Food Security vs. Food Sovereignty 


Food Security is the dominant state and corporate 
discourse on global food policy. According to the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, food security 
seeks to ensure that "all people, at all times, have 
physical and economic access to sufficient, safe, and 
nutritious food to meet their dietary needs and food 
preferences for an active and healthy life." This sounds 
benign, but in reality the policies enacted in the name of 
food security advance large-scale industrialized corporate 
farming, intense land concentration, trade liberalization, 
the widespread dispossession of small producers, and 
heightened ecological degradation. 


The term Food Sovereignty was first used in 1996 by 
members of the international peasant farmers' move- 
ment La Via Campesina. In 2007, independent delegates 
from more than 80 countries at the Forum for Food 
Sovereignty in Sélingué, Mali adopted The Declaration 
of Nyéléni. The Declaration reads in part: 


"Food sovereignty is the right of peoples to healthy and 
culturally appropriate food produced through ecologically 
sound and sustainable methods, and their right to define 
their own food and agriculture systems. It puts the aspir- 
ations and needs of those who produce, distribute, and 
consume food at the heart of food systems and policies 
rather than the demands of markets and corporations. 
It defends the interests and inclusion of the next gen- 
eration. It offers a strategy to resist and dismantle the 
current corporate trade and food regime; and directions 
for food, farming, and pastoral and fisheries systems 
determined by local producers and users." 


Learn more at La Via Campesina: viacampesina.org/en/ 


The farmers who do have access to 
lobby the Ugandan government are 
not the "people who dig" but small 
farmers who pay others to work their 
land. The G8's New Alliance for Food 
Security and Nutrition will, indeed, 
work for this minority of farmers in 
Uganda. Unfortunately, it won't work 
for Uganda's majority of subsistence 
farmers, whom malnutrition hits the 
hardest. 

The G8 seems not to have connected 
the causal dots between privatization 


and poor health, between malnutrition 
and poverty. Or perhaps, as Patel asserts, 
the erasure of history was part of the plan. 
Either way, the G8's New Alliance for Food 
Security and Nutrition looks and sounds 
a lot like yesterday's SAPs — offering false 
promises that more food means less mal- 
nutrition for Africa's poorest farmers. In 
reality, it's an old game of dressing up the 
wolf of privatization in the sheep's clothing 
of aid to crack open new global markets, 
while women like Florence crack open the 
ground to feed their families. © 
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Evicting the landlord 


Decent, affordable housing is called a human right, but only 
strategic organizing by renters can make that right a reality. 


By Yutaka Dirks 
Illustration by Samantha Lucy 
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n 2002, then president George W. 

Bush said, “We want everybody in 

America to own their own home... 
Owning something is freedom, as far 
as I’m concerned.” Canadians seem to 
agree: 69 per cent of Canada’s 13.3 million 
households own their own home or carry 
a mortgage. Much attention has been paid 
to the challenges facing homeowners since 
the economic meltdown in 2008. Activists 
have lent support to anti-foreclosure 
movements in the U.S. with meaningful 
successes. The four million households in 
Canada who rent face similar challenges 
to maintain their housing, yet they don't 
receive the same sympathies as those 
facing foreclosure. 

In Canada, tenants have lower incomes 
than homeowners, on average, but they 
spend a greater proportion of their 
income on housing costs. Forty per cent 
of renters in Canada spend more than 30 
per cent of their income on rent, while 
less than 19 per cent of homeowners 
spend as much on housing. Lack of 
lower-rent housing is most pronounced 
in larger centres like Vancouver and 
Toronto but is also a serious issue in 
smaller cities such as Victoria, Kelowna, 
Regina, and Barrie. 

Between 1996 and 2006, there was a net 
loss of 86,000 rental units in Ontario. Most 
of this loss resulted from the conversion 
of former rental properties to owners'- 
use properties like condominiums. More 
recently, there has been increased produc- 
tion of purpose-built rental housing, but 
the available rental housing falls far short 
of what is needed. 

Poor and working-class people every- 
where — including people from racialized 
communities, immigrants and refugees, 
people with disabilities, and single parents 


— struggle to find homes they can afford. 
When they do, they are often faced with 
a new set of problems. Stats Canada has 
found that over 400,000 tenant households 
are living in overcrowded conditions, and 
370,000 apartments are in need of major 
repairs. 

“Tenants tend to get organized to take 
on bread-and-butter housing issues: 
maintenance, high rents, harassment, or 
abuse by landlords,’ says Cole Webber, a 
tenant organizer in Parkdale, a diverse, 
lower-income neighbourhood in down- 
town Toronto. 


The goal of organizing 

D people together to act in their 
shared self-interest is a key goal of 

community organizing. Because people 


40 per cent of renters 
in Canada spend more 
than 30 per cent of 
their income on rent. 


with power do not hand out conces- 
sions to those with less power from the 
goodness of their hearts, leverage is 
necessary to make gains. People who 
share grievances can come together and 
take collective action against the source 
of their problems, tipping the balance of 
power and securing victories that would 
be impossible as individuals. 

“I worked with a group of Hungarian 
Roma tenants recently who all agreed to 
hold a rent strike, demanding repairs to 
their units which had been needed for 
a long time; says Webber. “They took 
action on the disrepair issue after rallying 
together against the anti-Roma racism of 


the building superintendent. The super 
was fired, and many tenants who with- 
held rent had repairs done.” Once this 
injustice was dealt with, the activity of the 
tenant group faded. Tenant struggles are 
often small or short-lived, but they can 
be instructive for all forms of organizing. 

"The main goal of organizing should be 
to build more organizers,’ says Marianne 
LeNabat, an Industrial Workers of the 
World member who formed a tenant 
association in her New York City apart- 
ment building. "In my experience, until 
we started organizing, it never occurred 
to some of my neighbours that there was 
such a thing as struggling in that moment? 

In 2007, LeNabat moved into a small 
unit in an old tenement in the financial 
district, one of the few residential build- 
ings left standing after the area was razed 
in the 1960s to build the World Trade 
Center towers. The street was nicknamed 
Sodom South for its numerous strip 
clubs and lap dance parlours. The build- 
ing housed a mix of market-rent and 
rent-controlled units, but it wasn't until 
Hurricane Sandy hit in 2012 and the build- 
ing was left without power that LeNabat 
met most of her neighbours. 

"I called a meeting in my apartment. 
We learned from one of the older ten- 
ants that there had been a fight with 
the landlord in the '90s, and the tenants 
hired a lawyer and won in court;' says 
LeNabat. "We didn't have money for a 
lawyer. We used direct collective action 
instead.’ All but two of the tenants in the 
building agreed to withhold part of their 
rent as they created a list of maintenance- 
related demands. Working together in 
the aftermath of the hurricane, the divide 
between tenants in rent-controlled units 
and market apartments was bridged. 
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“We were successful and were able to 
develop the confidence and leadership of 
several of the tenants,” says LeNabat. “But 
at the same time we were dealing with our 
landlord, there was a tenant struggle for 
repairs in Sunset Park in Brooklyn. We 
failed to make any serious connection 
with that fight.” 


Patience, vision, victory 

enant organizing is an experiment in 
EN action that increases the 
control people have over decisions and 
policies that affect them. But for tenant 
organizing to contribute to radical social 
change, it must accomplish more than 


Across Canada, 400,000 
tenant households are 
living in overcrowded 
conditions, and 370,000 
dwellings are in need 
of major repairs. 


that. “A housing struggle could potentially 
capture a broad section of working-class 
people,” says Webber. “What needs to 
exist to keep people together between 
times are neighbourhood-based organiza- 
tions, a directly democratic group that can 
consolidate, reflect on, and support those 
individual tenant struggles.” 

The Ontario Coalition Against Poverty 
(OCAP) has been organizing for almost 
25 years, through times of broad social 
mobilization as well as regressive periods 
with little movement activity. OCAP has 
been a leader in many province-wide 
campaigns, including today’s Raise the 
Rates campaign focused on social assis- 
tance, but it always stays rooted in its 
direct membership made up of shelter 
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users, rooming house and public housing 
tenants, and activists working at social 
service agencies, especially in Toronto's 
downtown east neighbourhood. 

"Housing, shelters, and services for 
poor people in the neighbourhood are 
threatened by extensive development 
and revitalization,” says Liisa Schofield, 
an organizer with OCAP. “Our Taking it 
Back campaign aims to force the City to 
expropriate empty buildings and open 
them as housing and space for needed 
services.” 

The campaign launched in September 
of 2013 with a demonstration at 230 
Sherbourne Street, a long-time rooming 
house that has stood empty since 2008. 
In 1985, Drina Joubert, a 41-year-old 
homeless woman was found dead behind 
the property. OCAP hopes to honour her 
memory by forcing the City to convert the 
property to affordable housing. A similar 
community-based campaign in Parkdale 
was successful in 2011 when a neglected 
property was reopened as Edmond Place, 
providing 29 units of affordable housing. 

“A campaign to expropriate is going to 
take a long time,’ says Schofield. “We are 
making sure to do the work on the ground 
to build support for that to happen. We 
are asking the community what they 
want to see, what services need to exist 
in the neighbourhood.’ Long-term vision 
and patience are necessary ingredients in 
any movement seeking systemic change. 
Unfortunately, in today’s austerity-driven 
political climate, tenants are often forced 
to fight rearguard battles to defend what 
little affordable housing exists. 

In 2011, Toronto Community Housing 
Corporation (TCHC) was hit by alle- 
gations of financial mismanagement. 
TCHC is the largest non-profit landlord 
in Canada, housing 164,000 people. The 
city’s populist mayor Rob Ford seized the 


moment and succeeded in firing the few 
members of the TCHC board of directors 
who refused to resign, including two 
tenant-elected members. 

Ford appointed a new board that voted 
to sell off 700 units of social housing. The 
two tenant representatives on the board 
voted against the sale. Ford claimed that 
the sale was necessary to pay for the costs 
of repairs to TCHC buildings throughout 
the city, which had ballooned since the 
provincial government downloaded the 
responsibility for social housing to the 
city in the 1990s. Tenants responded 
by creating Tenants for Social Housing 
(TFSH). 

“Tenants know best about what repairs 
are needed in our homes,’ said TFSH 
member Karlene Steer in early 2012. “But 
we refuse to see thousands of tenants 
kicked out of their homes just because a 
handful of managers never did their jobs.” 

The group went door to door in TCHC 
buildings, bringing out hundreds of 
members to city council meetings and 
demonstrations, all to stop the sale. They 
met with undecided councillors and 
shored up their support from council's 
left-leaning members. The campaign was 
largely successful; most councillors voted 
against the full sale. Just 68 scattered units 
would be sold, most already empty. The 
majority of the 700 homes were saved 
from the auction block. 


Against the market 

ust 557,435 tenant households — or 
Jes per cent of Canadians — have some 
type of housing subsidy. The majority of 
tenants live in private market units, where 
landlords are subject to few restrictions on 
the rent they can charge. British Columbia 
and Ontario offer marginal protection 
from rent increases, with a provincially set 
maximum rent increase for sitting tenants 


linked to the consumer price index. But 
in Alberta, landlords can raise the rent as 
much as they like every 12 months. It’s 
clear that social housing needs protection, 
but as Toronto’s experience attests, as 
long as tenants don’t control their own 
housing they face potential eviction or 
displacement. 

The Toronto Housing Company, a group 
of wealthy philanthropists and politicians, 
built the Riverdale Courts apartments in 
east Toronto in 1913. They believed that 
green space and clean homes were an 
important antidote to the overcrowded 
and squalid living conditions of workers 
created during the industrial revolution. 
By 1972, the building, now called the 
Bain Apartments, had changed hands and 
fallen into disrepair. Instead of doing the 
necessary repairs, the landlord announced 
plans to convert the apartments into 
condominiums. 

“We decided to call a tenants’ meeting 
to discuss resisting the landlord's plans,’ 
remembers Alexandra Wilson, who had 
moved into the complex a year earlier. “At 
the meeting, another tenant told us about 
a new program through Canada Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation that supported 
conversions of existing rental housing into 
housing co-ops.” 

Co-ops are collectively owned, member 
controlled, and managed by a board 
elected by the people who live there. 
Rent is tied to the cost of maintaining the 
building and rates aren't driven by market 
forces or landlord greed. The housing is 
generally more secure, and many mem- 
bers live for years in their buildings. 

The tenants met with Toronto's council- 
lors and the housing commissioner, and 
in 1974 the City agreed to purchase the 
property, intending to hand it over to the 
tenants when repairs were completed. 

“Two years later, we were fed up with the 


renovation process and wanted to throw 
off the municipal yoke,’ says Wilson. “The 
city housing department reneged on our 
deal and refused to transfer ownership to 
the co-op. We held out, and after a two- 
year effort, the City transferred the Bain 
Apartments to the co-op” 

The program that helped convert 
Riverdale Courts into the Bain Co-op is 
no longer active, and few conversions 
have taken place since the late 1990s. Little 
social housing of any tenure type has been 
created in the last two decades, with some 
exceptions, primarily in Quebec. 


Looking to Montreal 


fter the federal Liberal government 

withdrew funding for new social 
housing construction and co-op conver- 
sions in the early 1990s, tenants and activ- 
ists in Quebec exerted significant pressure 
on both levels of government to maintain 
the construction of new units. The Front 
d'action populaire en réaménagement 
urbain (FRAPRU), founded 35 years ago, 
was a leader in this fight. FRAPRU now 
boasts roughly 150 supporting member 
organizations, with an active core of 30 
tenant associations and housing commit- 
tees across Quebec. 

"Member groups send delegates to 
general assemblies four times a year and to 
one annual congress where we decide on a 
plan of action;' says Véronique Laflamme, 
an organizer with FRAPRU. "Our mission 
is for everyone to have access to housing 
and to have better control of housing 
conditions and neighbourhood planning. 
The private market is not able to respect 
the right to housing for everyone — the 
state needs to develop social housing.” 

FRAPRU's commitment to mobilizing 
large numbers of affected tenants using a 
diversity of approaches and supporting, 
not supplanting, local organizing, has 


allowed them to wield considerable power. 
“We occasionally meet with political par- 
ties and government, and they know we 
have a large base,’ says Laflamme. “But 
it's not by lobbying that we will win. It's in 
the street, with the people, that we build 
our power” 

That power has produced measurable 
success. After years of popular pres- 
sure, the Quebec government created a 
program to develop new non-profit and 
co-op housing in 1995. Between 2,000 
and 3,000 units of social housing have 
been built each year since 2001. FRAPRU 
has also been able to protect subsidies 
for social housing tenants: the provincial 
government has agreed to sustain them 
when the federal money expires. 

In Quebec, renters account for 38.6 
per cent of all households, far above the 
national average, but the power of ten- 
ant organizing can take root anywhere. 
Across Canada, the goals and points of 
intervention will vary, but the stakes are 


Tenants can win legal 
protections, new social 
housing, and, eventually, 
the full control of 

their own homes. 


high, and successes will mean tangible 
gains for low- and middle-income rent- 
ers. Tenants can win increased legal 
protections from eviction, funding for 
new social housing, and, eventually, 
the full control of their own homes. In 
concert with other movements, these 
efforts can help build the organizing skills 
and collective power that are necessary 
to challenge a political and economic 
system that privileges property and those 
who own it above all else. © 
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Wild rice and high water 


The majority of Canada’s wild rice is grown in the lakes of northern Saskatchewan, 
where changing weather and industrial development threaten the traditional harvest. 


By Sandra Cuffe 
Photos by Northern Lights Foods 
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t's not your typical harvest. Dale Smith has to travel by 
truck, canoe, and quad over roads, waterways, and trails to 

reach his wild rice crop growing in a boreal lake in northern 
Saskatchewan. 

Northern growers in Saskatchewan and Indigenous harvesters 
in Minnesota have organized to maintain local control of wild 
rice production. Already facing the effects of climate change, 
they are also working to protect the plant from threats such as 
nuclear waste and cross-pollination from hybrid varieties. 

Wild rice is not actually rice but rather an aquatic grass. It 
grows in lakes and river systems from Alberta to the Maritimes 
and is prevalent in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 
Whether in traditional growing areas or in places where water- 
ways have been seeded, the perennial plant requires little to no 
labour in the lead-up to the month-long harvest at summer's end. 

With a distinct nutty flavour, the long, dark grain is high in 
protein, various B vitamins, and magnesium. But chances are 
that the wild rice in the rice mix found at your local grocery 
store isn’t actually wild, organic, or lake grown. Domesticated 
hybrid plants grown with fertilizers, pesticides, and fungicides 
in controlled paddies in Minnesota and California now produce 
the bulk of what's called wild rice in the United States. 

Those who harvest the true wild rice say once people taste 
it, they recognize the difference. "It's just a totally different 
animal,’ says Daryl Frazier, who works with an Indigenous wild 
rice project in Minnesota. "The texture of the rice, the taste of 
the rice, is just different than the paddy rice.” 


A northern grain 


orthern Saskatchewan produces the majority of Canada's 

wild rice. It's the original wild grain, but it's not actually 
native to the province. The plant was introduced to Saskatchewan 
in the 1930s to provide food for the muskrat population to benefit 
the trapping industry. Commercial production began in the 
1960s, but wild rice licences were initially restricted to local 
trappers. In 1981, the industry was opened up to all northern 
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residents. Today, close to 200 independent wild rice growers 
have crops in lakes and river systems in northern Saskatchewan. 

Growers and harvesters in the province don't face the same 
level of industrial encroachment as some growing areas. “We're 
sort of away from everything. We're not in the area of the mines,’ 


says Lynn Riese, a long-time wild rice grower and current 
chairperson of the Saskatchewan Wild Rice Council (SWRC). 
"We're just right along the Precambrian shield” 

But no one can get away from climate change. Wild rice is 
particular about where, when, and how it grows. The chemistry 
and acidity of the soil, sediment, and water matter, as do water 
levels. The plant grows in 60 to 120 centimetres of water, and 
while some natural water circulation is ideal, significant fluctua- 
tion in the water levels during the growing season is not. 

“We're very susceptible to high water,’ says Riese. "If it comes 
up at a certain time of the year, it drowns the wild rice. And 
we've had that more often lately. It might have something to do 
with climate change. I don't know.’ With more than 30 years of 
experience, he notices changes. 

In the past, says Riese, heavy rains and high water would 
cause damage one year out of every five, on average. "It's more 
like two years out of five now [that] we have problems with the 
higher water flooding, with the water coming up in our lakes.” 

Strong winds, heavy rains, and hail can also damage the crop, 
and Riese has noticed an increase in those weather patterns as 
well. “We also have a problem with winds because it's what they 
call a shattering plant. Wheat and things like that, they change 
them so they don't shatter. The wind doesn't bother them as much, 
so they go through with combines and beat it off. But with wild 
rice, it falls off naturally. The way we pick it, we just hit it — we 
knock it into trays when we go along with boats. But the wind 
has been stronger than normal in the fall for the last three years,’ 

says Riese, adding that 2013 was the worst year for hail in years. 


Growers' control 

G rowers in Saskatchewan can't control the weather, but they 
are trying to have more ofa say in the industry. The agenda 

ofthe SWRC was more or less set by the provincial government 
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for years, says Riese, but lately growers have been taking back 
the reins of the member-run organization. At the 2013 annual 
SWRC conference in La Ronge, there was a proposal to open up 
the industry to southerners, but the majority of growers voted 
to keep wild rice in the hands of northern growers. 

With only a couple of exceptions, wild rice is produced in 
Saskatchewan's northern administration district (NAD), a 
region covering approximately half the province. More than 
80 per cent of the NAD's 37,000 inhabitants are Indigenous 
— primarily Dene, Cree, and Métis. According to the wild rice 
regulations established by the province, wild rice permits and 
leases on Crown lands in the NAD are restricted to northern 
residents who have resided above the NAD line for 15 years 
or half their lifetime, whichever is less. There's no guarantee 
the province will act on a SWRC motion, but board members 
believe growers' decisions will be taken into consideration. 

Smith, a Métis wild rice grower from the northern village of 
Pinehouse, became a SWRC board member in 2012. At the April 
2013 annual conference, he voted to keep the northern residency 
requirement in place. Depending on their location, growers may 
interact with other land users like trappers, and understanding 
restrictions and respecting protocols are important, says Smith. 

Processing is also owned and controlled in the North. Some 
growers and buyers take their wild rice to Denare Beach or over 
the Manitoba border to The Pas, but the La Ronge Wild Rice 
Corporation processing plant is centrally located in La Ronge. 
Northern bands — Lac La Ronge Indian Band, Peter Ballantyne 
Cree Nation, and the Meadow Lake Tribal Council — are the 
principal shareholders. 

Harvesters and buyers bring in their rice to be weighed 
before processing. "We lay it out on the pad, and that's where 
it will ripen or cure,’ says Michael Klassen, manager of the 
La Ronge Wild Rice Corporation. "It turns really black. And 
once it's black, then we put it through the plant, where it gets 


[parched]. We dry it right out. And then we hull it, grade it, 
and bag it" The plant's output varies with the harvest. In 2012, 
1.3 million pounds were processed in La Ronge, and just shy 
of 1.1 million pounds in 2013, says Klassen. 


Native Harvest’s wild rice activities on the White Earth 
Indian Reservation in northern Minnesota are smaller in scale. 
“This [past] year we went to Rice Lake, on the reservation,’ says 
Daryl Frazier, chief financial officer for Native Harvest. “[We] 
waited on the shore and paid $1.75 a pound for the rice coming 
in off the lake and purchased approximately 13,000 pounds 
of wild rice from natives harvesting rice on the reservation.’ 


Traditional lifeways 


A`: in parts of Manitoba and Ontario, the harvest on 
White Earth is an important Anishinaabe tradition. 
Wild rice is the food that grows on the waters — the 
prophesied destination ofa long migration westward to the 
ricing areas around the Great Lakes region. Traditionally, 
the grain is hand harvested in canoes, dried, parched over 
a fire, hulled by foot with special moccasins, and winnowed 
by hand using birch bark trays. 

Today, says Frazier, it is still hand harvested in canoes but 
parched at a facility on the farm of Winona LaDuke, a local 
activist and author, before being processed, packaged, and sold 
by Native Harvest. “Just carrying on traditional practices for 
the spiritual and cultural heritage here is very important to the 
people living in this reservation,’ says Frazier. “Rice Lake is pure. 
It's as the Creator intended wild rice to be grown and harvested" 

Elsewhere in Minnesota, and in California, domesticated 
hybrid plants are grown with chemicals. Tribal councils and 
Indigenous organizations in Minnesota have denounced the 
risks to native wild rice of potential cross-pollination from 
hybrid varieties, and there are concerns about possible genetic- 
ally modified strains. "Anishinaabeg have long contended that 
paddy rice stands are contaminating the natural lake stands,’ 
wrote LaDuke in an article published by Cultural Survival 
Quarterly. Cross-pollination is facilitated by ducks and water- 
fowl that “move freely between both areas; wrote LaDuke. 
Wild rice in Minnesota is also under threat from industrial 
encroachment, but a recent court case upheld the protection 
of the traditional crop from mining industry pollution. 

Back in northern Saskatchewan, Smith brought a second 
motion to the April 2013 Saskatchewan Wild Rice Council 
conference, proposing the SW RC oppose plans for the storage 
and transportation of nuclear waste in the northern region. 
Smith's home community of Pinehouse, the English River 
First Nation, and the town of Creighton, along with 17 com- 
munities in Ontario, are all participating in the Nuclear Waste 
Management Organizations site selection process for a deep 
geological repository to store spent nuclear fuel rods from 
nuclear power plants out east. “We had a small discussion on 
what it may all mean to the industry,’ says Smith. The resolution 
passed unanimously. 

Its too soon to know what kind of weather the skies have in store 
for the 2014 growing season, But like Smith, traditional growers 
and harvesters from Saskatchewan to Minnesota are organizing 
to protect the waterways and lands home to their wild rice. © 
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Walking for justice 


Gladys Radek won'tstop until there is justice and accountability 
for missing and murdered Indigenous women in Canada. 


By Rachel Aiello 


en Gladys Radek set out 
on her fifth cross-Canada 
walk this past summer, she 
couldn't help noticing the saplings lining 
the maritime stretch of the Trans-Canada 
Highway. To Radek, the saplings looked 
like little crosses, each marking a lost life. 
Trekking west from Halifax to Prince 
Rupert, she eventually reached northern 
B.C. where this story originates. Radek 
was once again on the Highway of Tears, 
the stretch of Highway 16 where between 
18 and 43 Indigenous women have gone 
missing. There, beneath the pounding sun, 
the roadside saplings seemed to flag. In 
those little trees, Radek felt the heartbreak 
of those linked to a missing or murdered 
Indigenous woman. 

It took three months, but the walkers 
arrived at their final destination to the 
sound of drums and the smell of a feast 
welcoming them. They arrived exactly 
eight years to the day that Radek had 
received the chilling phone call that would 
be the catalyst for her cross-country 
treks. On September 21, 2005, she was 
informed that her 22-year-old niece 
Tamara Chipman had gone missing on 
Highway 16. 

“I had heard my families talking about 
missing loved ones, but growing up with 
that and knowing this was actually happen- 
ing didn't really click for me until Tamara,’ 
says Radek. Growing up in a flawed foster 
care system in Moricetown, B.C., and later 
living in Vancouver's Downtown Eastside, 
Radek was well acquainted with the trauma 
and abuse of Canada's colonial realities. 
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For years, she had already been a champion 
of the rights of Indigenous women, fight- 
ing for justice and accountability though 
grassroots initiatives. 

But by 2008, with no news and little 
support from authorities about her niece's 
case, Radek felt she had to do more to 
raise awareness about the approximately 
600 missing or murdered Indigenous 
women in Canada. So she co-founded the 
Walk4Justice. The walks bring attention 
to the issue — which Radek feels is more 
severe than the RCMP will acknowledge 
— with an emphasis on the devastating 
stretch of highway between Prince George 
and Prince Rupert. 

"When you're walking on the highway, 
you feel the spirits of those women,’ says 
Radek. The latest walk, Tears4Justice, 
was focused on uniting the families and 
reminding them that they are not alone. 
Throughout the walk, Radek was met by 
family members of missing women, some 
for a few hours and some for a few days, 
all gathered by word of mouth. 

The treks are not easy for any of the 
walkers, but they're particularly challeng- 
ing for Radek. As an amputee who lost 
her left leg in a hit-and-run motorcycle 
accident the day before she turned 18, 
these journeys for justice exact a physical 
as well as an emotional toll. "The blisters 
that I got on my leg were always nursed by 
the other walkers, and they were nothing 
compared to the hole in my brother's 
heart, missing Tamara,’ she says. 

The hardest elements for Radek on her 
most recent trek were hearing from new 


n 
Tamara CI 
disappeared 2009 


families with missing loved ones and 
reconnecting with past families who have 
seen little justice or change over the years. 
Radek is in constant correspondence with 
her contacts, attending rallies with fellow 
activists and spreading awareness through 
social media, stressing that "we can't be 
scared to speak our truth.” Her voice is 
not her only tool: Radek has covered her 
white GMC van with the faces of missing 
women. Her War Pony, as she calls it, 
raises awareness everywhere she goes. 
As for what's next, Radek is putting 
to paper the ideas affected families have 
discussed for a national action plan. She 
will work with her supporters across 
Canada to push for the public inquiry thus 
far refused by the federal government. 
When asked if she still intends to take 
her work to the United Nations, Radek 
says: "You're darn right. I’m going to be a 
womens activist until the day I die" © 
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ONE GAME 
ATA TIME 
. By Matt Hern 
AK Press, 2013 
Reviewed by Ashley Fortier 


MATT HERN 


ether you're captain of your 
housing co-op's soccer, vol- 
leyball, and baseball teams, or 
you're a closeted but devout mixed martial 
arts fan, or you feel panicat the mere sight 
of a high school football field, Matt Hern 
wants you to care about sports. In his new 
book, One Game at a Time: Why Sports 
Matter, the Vancouver-based writer and 
community organizer insists that "sports 
offers us an arena where we can resist 
neoliberal logics and bodily encounter 
liberatory ideals." 

The book is fast-paced, confrontational, 
and even crass. In under 200 pages, Hern 
undercuts the political left's disdain for the 
sporting world and challenges it to instead 
embrace the potential for solidarity and 
mutual aid in sports. Hern explores some 
of the stickiest aspects of sports, such as 
sexism, racism, homophobia, nationalism, 
and hyper-corporatization, but attempts 
to show how these issues — the basis of 
many progressive critiques of sports — can 
be addressed and even combated by the 
relationships built among teammates, 
coaches, clubs, and fans. 

Hern is especially convincing on the 
trust relationships that come from playing 
sports — be it in your teammate's warning 
of someone about to cross-check you into 
the boards or in your opponent's commit- 
ment to punching only below the head 
and above the belt. Hern uses contact 
sports as an effective illustration of the 
importance of distinguishing between 
coercive violence and consensual bodily 
collisions. He argues that sports provide 
us with an opportunity to consider how we 

might build trust and structures of mutual 
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aid with those around us, whether they're 
a neighbour, co-worker, family member, 
lover, or a stranger on the bus. 

While Hern is idealistic, he nevertheless 
addresses the destructiveness of sports 
head-on. His opening chapter spends two 


The book is fast-paced, 
confrontational, and crass. 


pages describing the capitalist shit show 
that is a night out ata Vancouver Canucks 
game. He condemns the athletic world 
for unabashedly policing gender and 
sexuality, from grade-school gym class up 
to the pro leagues and the Olympics. Ina 
later chapter, he denounces the rampant 
racism still faced by so many amateur and 
professional athletes despite the massive 
gains made against racial segregation and 
stereotyping in sports. 

But rather than responding to the messi- 
ness of the mainstream sporting world with 
derision or outright dismissal, Hern argues 
it is vital for leftists to “take sports seriously, 
as worthy of real respect, because if we 
don't, we will continue to allow them to be 
dominated by some of the most regrettable 
politics imaginable” One Game at a Time 
offers a number of suggestions for refram- 
ing our relationship to sports. 

Recognizing the need to protect, at 
least for now, an exclusive space for 
self-identified women to compete, Hern's 
suggestion to eliminate men's-only sports 
leagues offers a useful model for challeng- 
ing patriarchy and gender essentialism in 
contexts beyond athletics. 

The major shortcoming of the book 
is the lack of any significant treatment 


| One Game at a Time: Why Sports Matter 


of disability — especially disappointing 
given its emphasis on social justice 
and embodiment. While Hern briefly 
discusses the topic as it overlaps with the 
racism faced by Richard "Bear" Peter, an 
Indigenous friend of his who plays elite- 
level wheelchair basketball, it warrants 
more thorough attention. Additionally, 
while Hern's casual tone invites a broad 
readership, some of his vocabulary is 
alienating. Most disappointing is the 
ableism at work in the choice of insults 
scattered throughout the text, such as 
"crazy, “psychotic,’ and “developmentally 


delayed” 
Hern name-drops a lot throughout the 
book, paying homage to everyone from 


John Carlos and Tommie Smith to Caster 
Semenya. While he acknowledges that 
“politics is more than iconic events or 
star-struck moments,’ he spends nearly 
half a chapter discussing Brian Burke's 
efforts to have professional athletes 
denounce homophobia. The philanthropy 
of one rich, white NHL manager with a 
gay son may not seem radical, but the 
giant audience ready and willing to absorb 
his message is worth considering as we 
activists bang our heads against the wall 
wondering why the same 200 people turn 
up for every demonstration we organize. 

Which brings us back to Hern's main 
argument: the cross-cultural, cross-class, 
intergenerational, and international 
appeal of sports makes it a sphere of life 
far too important and too powerful to be 
relinquished to the "hyper-consumptive, 
violent, militaristic, sexist, and homo- 
phobic politics" that currently have it in 
a stranglehold. © 
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“The personal is political has many 
virtues, but it also has at least one 
disadvantage, that it will simply collapse 
into its opposite, replacing collective 
politics with an individualized quest for 
‘personal growth.” 


DEBORAH CAMERON 


“Stories are always more generous, 
more capacious, than ideologies; in that 
fact is one of my greatest hopes. I want 
to know how to inhabit histories and 
stories rather than deny them. I want to 
know how critically to live both inherited 
and novel kinships, in a spirit neither of 
condemnation nor celebration. I want to 
know how to help build ongoing stories 
rather than histories that end.” 

DONNA HARAWAY 


“Land, culture, community... these are 
the battlegrounds of our survival. The 
settlers know it, and we will remember 
this too or they will succeed in their 
ancient mission of dispossessing us from 
the land, from our heritage, and from 
history.” 


TAIAIAKE ALFRED 


“In its majestic equality, the law forbids 
rich and poor alike to sleep under bridges, 
beg in the streets, and steal loaves of bread” 

ANATOLE FRANCE 


“The reassurance that there are still 
stretches of prairies where the world can 
be instantaneously perceived as disk and 
bowl, and where the little but intensely 
important human being is exposed to the 
five directions of the thirty-six winds, is a 
positive consolation. The idea alone can 
sustain me” 


WALLACE STEGNER 


“We must strive, in the face of the 
here and now's totalizing rendering of 
reality, to think and feel a then and there. 
Some will say that all we have are the 
pleasures of this moment, but we must 
never settle for that minimal transport; 
we must dream and enact new and 
better pleasures, other ways of being in 
the world, and ultimately new worlds. 
Queerness is that thing that lets us feel 
that this world is not enough, that indeed 
something is missing.” 

José ESTEBAN MUNOZ 
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INNER CITY RENOVATION 
How a Social Enterprise 
Changes Lives and Communities 
Marty Donkervoort, Foreword by Jack Quarter 
9781552665817 $18.95 
“This book gives on insight into personal leadership, 
enterprising solutions and value creation, making it 
as relevant to practitioners engaged in social enterprise, 
as it is to policy makers and students with an 
interest in social responsibility.” 

— Gerry Higgins, Founder, Social Enterprise World Forum 


PUBLIC SECTOR UNIONS 
IN THE AGE OF AUSTERITY 
edited by Stephanie Ross and Larry Savage 
9781552665848 $27.95 
An examination of the unique characteristics of 
public sector unionism in a Canadian context. 


Registering Class 
SOCIALIST REGISTER 2014 
edited by Leo Panitch, Greg Albo and Vivek Chibber 
9781552665930 $29.95 
Today's economic crisis has been deployed to extend 
the class struggle from above while many resistances 
have been explicitly cast in terms of class struggles from 
below. This volume addresses how capitalist classes ore 
reorganizing and the structure and composition of working 
classes in the twenty-first century. 
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BECOME A SUSTAINER! 


Briarpatch is a reader-supported magazine that 
thrives on the small contributions of more than 
250 monthly donors. 


Help us deepen our roots by joining our growing 
community of Sustainers! All Sustainers receive 
an annual newsletter, an automatically renewing 
subscription, and printed thanks in every issue. 


New sustainers of $25 or more will receive one 
of our lovely new T-shirts, made in Canada from 
bamboo and available in red, navy, black, or slate 


grey. 


To sign up, give us a call at 1-866-431-5777, or fill 
out and mail in the form below. 


Yes! Sign me up as a Briarpatch Sustainer. 


l authorize Briarpatch to debit the following amount from my 
chequing account or credit card each month: 


Oo $100 O $500 $250 $100 Other: $ 

Name: 
Address: 
City: 


Province: 


Postal code: 


Phone: 


Email: 


Payment method: [C Void cheque (enclosed) [O Visa (J Mastercard 


Card #: Exp. 


| understand that as a Sustainer, my subscription will not expire, and that | may 
cancel or change the amount of my donation at any time. 


Signature: 

Mail to: Briarpatch / 2138 McIntyre St. / Regina, SK / S4P 2R7 

O I prefer to keep my monthly donation anonymous. 

(We occasionally exchange mailing lists with like-minded organizations as a way of reaching new subscribers. 
If you'd prefer not to receive such mailings, please check here. 
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Cheyenne La Vallee is an aspiring Skwxwti7mesh- 
Kwakwaka'wakw artist and occasional gardener who spends 
her time counting things for work. She is passionate about 
reviving traditional forms of governance, ecological knowledge, 


and language in her community. 


How was it growing up in the Skwxwü7mesh (Squamish) 
community of Xwmelch'stn (Capilano) in North Vancouver? 
It was always evolving, expanding, and changing. We have 
the highest population of young people compared to other 
Skwxwü7mesh reserves. And we're located super close to 
downtown Vancouver which greatly affected us. 


What led you to reject compulsory schooling at age 13? 

It didn't feel right. And I was all about the feelings. I was also 
obsessed with an anti-capitalist magazine, so my mind was 
expanding as I became radicalized. 


Why do you read and support Briarpatch? 
It was one of the few magazines that I found that wrote seriously 
about Indigenous resistance, not just "Aboriginal politics,” 


Tell us about a current obsession or new interest. 

Right now it's everything about printmaking and printmakers, 
particularly block printing and reduction printing. To me, 
printmaking is on one hand very creative but on the other 
very systematic. The result is powerful with thick lines and 


few colours. 


The automatic monthly donations of the following Sustainers 


provide Briarpatch with a welcome source of stable, ongoing 


revenue, 


Sustainers receive an automatically renewing subscription, 


printed thanks in every issue of Briarpatch, a special 


annual newsletter produced exclusively for Sustainers and a 
permanent vacation from receiving our renewal notices and 


biannual donor appeals. 
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C. Hanson & D. Racine 
SASKATOON, SK 


Lloyd Hardy & 
Jo Anne Ferguson 
MANOTICK, ON 

Leora Harlingten 
NORTH BATTLEFORD. 

Robert Haughian 
NORTH BATTLEFORD, SK 

Michelle Heinemann 


SK 


Vancouver, B.C 
Shawn Heinz 
SASKATOON, SK 
Ross Hinther 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jim Holmes 
REGINA, SK 


Cathy Holtslander 
SASKATOON, SK 


Jim Holtslander 
SASKATOON 


T. Howard 
SASKATOON 


Gary & Michele 
Howland 


SK 


SK 


REGINA, SK 
Andrew Howlett 
TORONTO, ON 
Nichole Huck 
REGINA, SK 
Ronald Hyatt 
THETIS ISLAND, B.C 
Dale Jackman 
Moosr JAw, SK 
Ed Janis 
REGINA, SK 
Heather Jensen 
SASKATOON, SK 
Norma Jensen 
SASKATOON, SK 
Elizabeth Jmaeff 
SASKATOON, SK 
Linda & Lee Johanson- 
Somers 
SunpripGe, ON 
Phillip Johnson 
REGINA, SK 
Jeff Jones 
Duval, SK 
Darlene Juschka 
REGINA, SK 
Maija Kagis 
Orrawa, ON 
Aina Kagis & 
Ron Thomas 
REGINA, SK 


Jenn Karst 
LANGHAM, SK 
Judith Kellock 
Orrawa, ON 
Nick Keresztesi 
Toronto, ON 
Sharmeen Khan, 
TonoNTO, ON 
Leah Knox 
SASKATOON 
Thom Knutson 
SASKATOON 
Don Kossick 
SASKATOON, SK 
Michael Kurtz 
REGINA, SK 


SK 


SK 


Erin Laing 
VANCOUVER, B.C 


Cheyenne La Vallee 
West VANCOUVER, B.C 
Matthew Lenson 
REGINA, SK 
Barry Lipton 
TonoNTO, ON 
Sally Livingston 
RiGAUD, QC 
Robert & Fran Loewen 
EDMONTON, AB 
Roger & Norma Lowe 
GiMLI, MB 
Bob Lyons 
REGINA, SK 
Denise MacDonald 
REGINA, SK 
Kerry MacDonald & 
Margaret Hnidy 
REGINA, SK 
Toby Malloy & Lance Loree 
NANTON, AB 
George Manz 
REGINA, SK 
Dale Markling 
SASKATOON, SK 


Michelle Mawhinney 
Toronto, ON 
Pat Mazepa 


TORONTO, ON 
Sally McAfee 
Brentwoon Bay, B.C 
Pegasis McGauley 
Harrop, B.C 
Reid & Darcie McGonigle 
ILE A La Crosse, SK 
Karen Mclver 
RrGINA, SK 
Ryan Meili 
SASKATOON, SK 
Kelly Miner & 
Hugh Wagner 
REGINA, SK 
Dave Oswald Mitchell 
NO FIXED ADDRESS 
Don Mitchell & 
Martha Tracey 
Moost JAw, SK 
Tracey Mitchell 
SASKATOON, SK 
John Monaghan 
EDMONTON, AB 
Jennifer Moore 
Orrawa, ON 
Stephen Moore 
REGINA, SK 
M.T. Morin 
CALGARY, AB 
Joy Morris 
LETHBRIDGE, AB 
Edith Mountjoy 
REGINA, SK 
Jim Mulvale 
REGINA, SK 
Donna Nelson 
RrGINA, SK 
Vicki Nelson 
REGINA, SK 
n Nielson-Jones 
AGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, ON 


By pledging a little money each 
month, you can add your name 
to the list of folks who make 
our work possible. 


Jan Noppe 
PRINCETON, B.C. 
Will Oddie 
REGINA, SK 
Deanna Ogle 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Adriane Paavo 
REGINA, SK 
L.A. Peaker 
CoQuiTLaM, B.C. 
Phillip Smith 
Toronto, ON 
Sarah Pedersen 
REGINA, SK 
Adam Perry 
Toronto, ON 
Kent Peterson 
REGINA, SK 
Marcel Petit 
SASKATOON, SK 
Verda Petry 
REGINA, SK 
Chris Picek 
CALGARY, AB 
R. N. Piper 
Sr Micurt-BretL, QC 
Michael Plante & 
Dena Hudson 
REGINA, SK 
Marion Pollack 
OrTAWA, ON 
Wayne Pollock 
Francis, SK 
Clare Powell 
REGINA, SK 
Scott Price 
WINNIPEG, MB 
Kathleen Quinn 
Vancouver, B.C 
T. Quigley & D. Hopkins 
SASKATOON, SK 
Diana Ralph 
Orrawa, ON 
Tony Reddin 
BoNsiHaAw, DEL 
Catherine Robertson 
REGINA, SK 
Fred Robertson 
CALGARY, AB 
Heather Rodriguez 
REGINA, SK 
Gerry Rowe 
SAINT-LAURENT, QC 
Anusha Runganaikaloo 
MONTREAL, QC 
Ken Ryall 
NANAIMO, B.C 
Nicole Sarauer 
REGINA, SK 
Jeremy Sauer 
Nikko Snyder 


REGINA, SK 


Rick Sawa 
PRINCE ALBERT, SK 
Joe Schmutz 
SASKATOON, SK 
Alvin Schrader 
EDMONTON, AB 
Alan Sears 
Toronto, ON 
Rebekah Seidel 
Bants, AB 
George Shadlock 
STONEWALL, MB 
Halena Seiferling 
REGINA, SK 
Hans-Peter Skaliks 
CALEDON, ON 
Linda Smith 
REGINA, SK 
Phillip Smith 
Toronto, ON 
Douglas St. Christian 
STRATFORD, ON 
Glenis Stadler 
REGINA, SK 
Sonia Stanger 
REGINA, SK 
Andrew Stevens 
REGINA, SK 
Jovan Stepnuk 
Wirt, MB 
Shayna Stock 
REGINA, SK 


Sue & Steve Stock 
Sarnia, ON 
Donald Sutherland 
WINNIPEG, MB 
Brett Suwinski 
SASKATOON, SK 
Penny Swartz 
RrGINA, SK 
Katrina Szulga 
EGINA, SK 
Allan Taylor 
RrGiNA, SK 
Doug Taylor 
REGINA, SK 
Althea Thauberger 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Kevin Thompson 
Wurt Rock, B.C. 
Ron Thompson 
REGINA, SK 
Nora Thorson 
RrGINA, SK 
Terry Toews & 
Stewart Wells 
Swirr Current, SK 
Marion Tolley 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Eric Tucker 
Toronto, ON 
Myka Tucker-Abramson 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
John Tzupa 
REGINA, SK 
Brian Upton 
Powect, B.C 
Burton Urquhart 
SASKATOON, SK 
Olin Valby 
Houston, TX 
Corrina VanBalen 
EDMONTON, AB 
Linda van Havere 
REGINA, SK 
Catherine Verrall 
Reaina, SK 
Shirleen & Randy Volet 
Fort Qu'ArrrtLE, SK 
Heather Walker 
CaLGAnY, AB 
Sylvia & Ted Walker 
REGINA, SK 
Laurel Walton 
Trait, B.C 
Geoffrey Ward 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Fern & Laurence Wayman 
Qualicum BEACH, B.C 
Anna Weber 
REGINA, SK 
D. Weir & V. Overend 
REGINA, SK 
Ann Wheatley 
Wheattey River, P.E.I 
Robert Wild 
Sacr SPRING ISLAND, B.C 
Jane Woodward 
EDMONTON, AB 
Pamela Workman 
CaLGARY, AB 
Barbara Yip 
ORONTO, ON 
Katherine Young 
Orrawa, ON 
Cathy Zink 
CALGARY, AB 


Organizations 
Global Youth Network 
Toronto, ON 


Gordon Mitchell Farms 
CARDROSS, SK 


Justice, Global & 
Ecumenical Relations 
Unit, United Church 
of Canada 
Toronto, ON 
Public Service 
Allliance of Canada 
OrrAWwA, ON 
Sask Joint Board — 
RWDSU 
REGINA, SK 
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Language is a map 
When words change but violence persists 


By Clare O'Connor 


ack in 1983, Canadian legislators replaced the word 

"rape" with the three-tiered designation "sexual assault." 

The hard-won laws also scrapped the paternalistic 
requirement of corroborating evidence for rape allegations and 
prohibited references to survivors' sexual history. 

The Globe and Mail marked the 30th anniversary of this 
landmark reform with an exposé asserting that current laws 
"violate rape victims; since low conviction rates (one in four 
cases) compel police to discourage survivors from charging 
above the lowest tier — which now accounts for 98 per cent of 
charges. 

Meanwhile, the protracted stress of legal action has compelled 
anti-violence advocates and crisis workers to discourage laying 
charges at all. Today, 90 per cent of assaults are never reported 
in Canada, where a woman is raped every 
seventeen minutes. 

At first glance, the history lesson is simple: 


How do we proceed 


In grassroots feminist discourse, the term "sexual assault" is 
left intentionally and virtuously broad to encapsulate a wide 
range of offenses. Many political concepts are strategically 
placed in this precarious spot where clarity and openness 
overlap. Consider the persistent debates about the meanings of 
community, solidarity, and accountability within contemporary 
feminist struggle. 

The words may appear self-evident, but each can become a 
minefield. Unsure of what exactly it is that we as feminists mean, 
it can be difficult to communicate with others. So we've become 
tolerant of our differences and have learned to foreground the 
perils of insider language. Still, how do we proceed when the 
meanings of words change before our eyes? 

Its tempting to insist on specific definitions. We could 
respond to dismissive uses of "assault" as 
hateful mischaracterizations. Alternately, we 
might propose adopting new words as our 


the law has limits and feminist struggle when the meanings feminist predecessors did. In this vein, the 
must exceed the courts. When one consid- Globe and Mail article reasoned: "Maybe 
ers the hundreds of missing and murdered of words change we need words like 'rape' — with its power to 
Aboriginal women, the police and courts' 2 shock — back in our legal lexicon.” 

before our eyes: But history teaches us that words — even 


vile response to the ordeals faced by people 
like Rehtaeh Parsons and Audrie Pott, or the 
defense raised on behalf of the self-described "rape crew" in 
Steubenville, Ohio, there's little wonder that the anniversary 
of the 1983 legal reform passed with little more than pained 
reminders to stay the course. 

But we'd be remiss not to take away more this time. 

When the Globe and Mail sought explanations, it landed 
on a word problem: “Today, those trying to understand why 
reforms have backfired begin with the word rape.” The article 
tried to revive debates about language tactics, suggesting that 
“sexual assault has become ‘kind of a soft phrase — a joke used 
by people who want to be dismissive: " 

For many, it’s difficult to accept that persistent sexual violence 
owes more to a legal word change than to the astounding 
flexibility of patriarchy. Even the Globe and Mail published 
a rejoinder that highlighted the law’s limits and urged social 
movement action against rape culture. 

But if it’s true that our lexicon isn’t conveying what we 
intend, what's our next step? After all, law and policy are mov- 
ing parts of the intricate thing we call culture. Consequently, 
changes to law and policy are connected to transformations 
in the political sphere and — by extension — to shifts within 
language itself. 
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"our" words — don't have fixed definitions. 
Nor can we count on the subcultural expressions we coin to 
gain broad currency. A word's resonance changes along with 
the contradictory demands of the moment in which it's uttered. 

Because earlier and later senses of words often coexist, strug- 
gles over the meaning of words can provide a snapshot of the 
broader social landscape. When we engage in these struggles, 
we're also making a claim about how the social contradictions 
we confront should be resolved. 

Against the backdrop of pervasive, devastating violence, 
such a claim is bound to rub some activists the wrong way; 
we understandably prioritize practical questions (What's the 
best word for the campaign?) and dismiss further deliberation 
as semantics. Nevertheless, word debates like those initiated 
by the Globe and Mail demand that we neither falsely divide 
such discussion from the history of doing nor imagine that 
shifts at the level of words will resolve our political problems 
once and for all. 

We should seize hold of these fights over words to determine 
what they convey about our current political moment. The 
feminist poet Adrienne Rich said that “a language is a map of 
our failures.” Such a map is painful to look at and difficult to read. 
However, it remains indispensable for charting our course. © 


Zem 


THROUGH COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
WE GET RESULTS FOR WORKERS 


Decent wages 

Safer working conditions 

Vacation standards and statutory holidays 
Same-sex benefits 

Anti-harassment laws 

Improvements to the Canada Pension Plan and 
Old Age Security 

Stronger public services like education, 

health care, and child care 


CUPE.ca 


OUR 
VETERAN 
DESERVE 
BETTER 


Help them stop 
the closure 

of Veterans 
Affairs offices 
across Pana 


- Ronald Clarke 
Retired Sergeant 


